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[ORIGINAL] 
AFFECTION. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Wealth may leave us, 
And glory depart; 
Sorrow may fall 
Like a weight on the heart; 
Fame may be blasted, 
Like a flower in fall, 
When the frost’s icy breath 
Has fallen on all. 


But the wealth of affection 
Can never depart: 
Forever it lives, 
To cheer the lone heart; 
To whisper sweet comfort 
When sorrow is near: 
Of all things the brightest, 
Affection ’3 most dear. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE SHADOW 
ON THE HEART OF WILSON WEBBER. 


BY JAMES. FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I stoop with my companion on the shore of 
the Niagara, down ‘the steep bank of which I 
had carefully guided him, at his earnest request. 
His eyes were fixed earnestly upon the stream, 
and so intently did he continue to gaze upon the 
waters which whirled dizzily almost at our feet, 
that I forbore to disturb him with the question 
which I had often before hesitated to ask. But 
my eyes were directed as steadfastly tcwa-ds his 
face, as were his towards the wild scene before 
him ; and, in truth, he formed a striking picture, 
as he stood there by my side, leaning thought- 
fully upon his staff, his long white hair stream- 
ing back over his shoulders, and a painful, 
gloomy shadow flickering wearily about his wan 
face. Ah—threescore years and ten had not 
passed him lightly by; theeet that thus tottered 
on the brink of the grave, must have wandered 
through paths of sorrow and distress, and the 
finger of Time alone would never have graven 
that brow so deeply with wrinkles ! 

The casual inspection of the old man’s face, 
naturally suggested these reflections ; but beyond 
this, I recalled the faint remembrance of having 
at some time heard a story relating to the long 
life-sorrow of Wilson Webber—the name of my 
venerable companion—which, faint though it 
was, occurred to me almost without effort, as I 
observed his emotion, in looking upon the river. 
And I was thinking of some plan by which I 
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might draw the narrative from the lips of the old 
man himself, when he commenced to speak, in @ 
voice hardly audible ; not to me, certainly, for 
he never changed the direction of his gaze, and 
he seemed not unaware of my presence. He was 
evidently soliloquizing. 

‘‘ The river is wide, here—very wide,” he said ; 
“so wide, that the opposite bank is indistinct, 
and I cannot separate the objects upon it from 
each other—and deep—how deep! Ah, ad 
how deceitful are these rolling waters ; how they 
run, just aboye, in a still unbroken current, to 
break and change into a treacherous vortex ! 
Over what wealth of human victims do they 
sweep ; what generous hearts have heen stilled in 
their fatal embrace !”’ | 

He paused, as he observed how intently I lis- 
tened to every word which he thus unconsciously 
uttered; and after a moment’s hesitation, he 
continued. 

“ Sit yonder, if you will,” said he, addressing 
me, “and I will tell you the simple story of an 
old man’s heart. -You noticed the cottage by the 
road, as we came down the bank ? It is tenantless 
now, and gone to ruin and decay ; yet time was, 
when it sheltered warm and noble hearts. It was, 
fifty years ago—fifty long, weary years—the 
home of a boatman, whose name I need not re- 
peat, and his only child, Minnie, as she was call- 
ed; and this cabin was also my home. I was 
younger than you, and a mere boy in years and 
experience, when I was first cast abroad upon 
the wide world, and left to its mercies. Contact 
with it, and its miseries, soon embittered my 
youthful spirit; it was an oxperience too severe 
for my boyish heart, and I grew sick and weary 
of life itself. It was merely a careless longing 
for change, at this period of my life, which led 
me to this wild spot, and the house of the boat- 
man. For the first time in all my wayfarings, I 
was kindly and hospitably received; and my 
heart instantly warmed towards the humane boat. 
man and his little daughter. I had related to 
them my story, which needed no other confirm- 
ation than my careworn, emaciated face and 
lustreless eyes, and their sympathies were readily 
enlisted for me; and days and weeks passed in- 
sensibly by, and found me still beneath the roof 
of the cottage. It was a home, although a hum- 
bie one; and for the time, I desired nothing 
more. a 

“But my strange pride of spirit would not 
permit me to remain where there was a possibil- 
ity that I might be an intruder; and it was to 
test. the feelings of my new friends towards me, 
that Ione morning announced my intention of 
bidding them farewell. If I had harbored a 
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doubt on the subject, it was quickly removed; 
the impulsive little daughter threw her arms 
around my neck, and with tears in her eyes, 
declared that I should not leave them ; while the 
father said, with a.smile: | 

“<« There’s little danger of your going, Will, 
while Minnie holds you as tight as she does now! 
But don’t think of leaving us, my boy—at least, 
not for the present—we have come to like you so 
well, we should be sorry to lose you.’ 

“So I remained, and made myself useful’ to 
the boatman in his labors on the river, passing 
my leisure hours with Minnie, and instructing 
her in the meagre knowledge which J had glean- 
ed by chance. I had at first regarded her as a 
warm-hearted, and somewkat handsome child, 
and nothing more; but as I studied her more 
closely, I was not slow in discovering in her the 
undeveloped germ of beauty, both of mind and 
body, which would one day cause her to be eager- 
ly sought after. Simultaneous with the discov- 
ery, a great ambition possessed me; and as I 
dreamed over it, my purpose was strengthened 
and confirmed. It was, simply, the determination 
to go out into the world once more, and tu devote 
a few brief years of toil to the acquisition of wealth 
—not for myself, but for Minnie and her father. 
My heart exulted over the idea that I might thus 
repay my humble benefactor the debt, which my 
gratitude magnified a thousand fold; and, best of 
all, make darling little Minnie my wife. She 
would be a peerless woman, at the expiration of 
the period I had limited ; and I actually surmis- 
ed whether it would not be selfish for me to take 
her all to myself. Ah—you smile, my young 
friend ; but these were not the idle dreamings of 
a boy! I was a man, then, in spirit and deter- 
mination, if not in years; and I know that my 
ambition was a good and noble one. 

““T unfolded my plans fully to the boatman, 
revealing everything as I had plannedit. He 
smiled, just as you did a moment since, when I 
spoke, with boyish zeal, of my attachment to his 
child ; but he heard me through, shook my hand 
earnestly, and gave me a hearty godspeed. 

““*Good-by, then, Will,’ said he. ‘Porhaps 
you are a little wild with these notions of yours ; 
but I see you are sincere, and I wont try to dis- 
suade you. Keep your heart unspotted from 
the wickedness of the world, my boy; and 
whether you come back or not, don’t forget us.’ 

“‘It was a comparatively easy matter to part 
with the boatman; but as I met Mionie upon 
the threshold, my courage almost died. She 
placed her hands upon my shoulders, and threw 
an eloquent look of grief and entreaty into my 
face, from her great brown eyes. | 


“* Will, you can’t go!’ she faltered. ‘You 
must stay—I know you will, for my sake!’ 

“<Tt is for your sake that I must go, Minnie,’ 
I replied ; and in answer to her mute inquiry, I 
unfolded to her all my hopes and longings. ,Child 
though she was, she perfectly comprehended all 
I meant to convey; and her lashes drooped with 
a feeling almost maidenly, as I spoke of the re- 
lations which I hoped, in future, to bear to her. 

“¢ You will return, then?’ was her murmured 
question. 

““¢T will—if you, Minnie, will promise to be 
to me all I have wished.’ 

“‘ There was the innocent warmth of the child, 
in the embrace with which she clasped my neck, 
but the devotion of the maiden, in the whispered 
words: ‘ Yes, dear Will, yes!’ My heart was 
too full for utterance; hastily returning her kiss, 
I strapped my little bundle to my back, and 
grasping my stick more firmly, I strode manfully 
forth. Pausing, at alittle distance from the cot- 
tage, I looked back ; Mirinie was standing in the 
doorway, looking sorrowfully after me. Tears 
filled my eyes, as I walked rapidly away ; and in 
the sad enthusiasm of the moment, I resolved to 
move heaven and earth, if necessary, to win her ! 


“Five years, almost to a day, had elapsed 
since my departure from the cottage, when I 
again stood byt, and nervously, almost fearfully, 
rapped at the door. I could detect no changes 
in’the appearance of the old, familiar scene; the 
cottage was the same, ‘unchanged in a solitary 
feature—the landscape around it was the same— 
and there ran the noble river, even as when I last 
viewed it ; but—my heart sank at the thought— 
what changes might not have visited the inmates 
of the cottage? My queries, however, were cut 
short by the opening of the door; the boatman 
himself stood before me, peering, with the aid of 
a lamp, into the face of the bearded man before 
him, evidently not recognizing me. He had 
changed, too, as well as I; his hair was almost 
gray, and his step had lost its firmness; but 
when he at last came to know me, he seized my 
hand with all of his old-heartiness, and almost 
dragged me inside the door. 

“« You have not forgotten us, Will—I knew 
you would not,’ were hiseager words. ‘No won- 
der I did not know you; but you’re welcome, 
my boy. And how about your old dreams, Will?’ 
he added, with an incredulous look. ‘Have you 
come back to fulfil them ?’ 

““¢ Most certainly I shave; I am rich now— 
and you may rely upon it, all that 1 planned 
when a boy, shall be now accomplished !’ 

“TI wished to say more; but the question which 
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I wished to ask, died upon my lips. Foolish 
fears, perhaps they were; but I could not help 
entertaining a suggestion that this fair fabric of 
happiness which I had shaped for myself, might 
be dashed down, even when near its completion. 
These fears, however, were but momentary; the 
garrulous boatman mentioned the name I most 
wished him to speak. 

«‘¢ Minnie will be overjoyed to see you,’ he 
said. ‘She is a tall, handsome girl now—almost 
a lady—and she speaks of you often. She has 
never forgotten you, Will.’ 

‘«‘*¢ Where is she?’ I impatiently asked. ‘Tell 
her that I have come; you know how anxious I 
must be to see her again.’ 

‘¢*« You shall see her soon, my boy,’ the boat- 
man replied, with his old smile. ‘She crossed 
the river, this afternoon, to visit a sick person ; 
but she promised to return before dark. Some- 
thing has detained her; she will be here presently.’ 

“The load fell from my heart, and my spirits 
ascended to their wonted level. For a while 
longer I listened to the talk of the boatman; but 
when he left the room for 8 moment, I stepped 
without the door, and turned my eyes to the river. 
The moon was at her full, and I had no difficulty 
in distinguishing a boat, just putting out from 
the opposite shore. ‘There was but one person 
in it, besides the rower, and that, a female figure ; 
and with my heart beating high with hope and 
expectancy, I walked quickly down to the edge 
of the water, and stood where I am now stand- 
ing. My eyes were steadfastly fixed upon the 
boat; I feared that some misfortune might yet 
intervene between myself and the dear one who 
sat in the stern, her hand carelessly playing in 
the water, unconscious of my presence. Nearer 
and nearer came the boat, until I could distin- 
guish the features of her beautiful fuce—and my 
excitement moved me to rashness: I called my 


name to her, over the water, calling her, also, by . 


name. Fatal words! I forgot that the boat was 
nothing more than one of those frail birch canoes, 
which were then used upon the waters, and which 
required but a movement to be thrown from their 
uncertain balance; and, apparently, she also for- 
got it. Recognizing my voice, she sprang up, 
heedless of the warning cry of the man at the 
oars—her hand was once waved joyously towards 
me—and the next instant, while a shriek of hor- 
ror ran across the water, both were struggling in 
the wild flood ! 

“ You see that white circle of foam, opposite 
us? Jt was there that the helpless girl, wildly 
Stretching her arms to me, fur the assistance 
which I was powerless to extend, was drawn 
downward into the treacherous depths! In an 


instant, all was over; death, dark and fearfal, 
had mocked my fancied happiness; and the 
corpse of the loved and lost Minnie was hurried 
forever from my eyes.” 

The old man sighed, and gloomily bowed his 
head. The river sent up its hollow murmur, the 
wind moaned among the trees upon the bank, 
and as darkness settled down, every sight and 
sound seemed to afford a desolate aspect, con- 
genial to the old man’s broken heart. 

‘Let us go,” he said; and I offered my arm 
for him to lean upon. “It is fifty years ago, to- 
night, and this is the fiftieth time 1 have visited 
the spot. A few more visits—a very few—and 
my cares will be over !” 

“ But what of thetboatman, Minnie’s father ?’ 
I asked. 

“‘ Nothing—except that he became insane, up- 
on that terrible night. Where he is now, J know 
not; he must have died long since.” * * * 


The old man’s story passed from my mind; 
but being lately in the vicinity of its scene, curi- 
osity and re-awakened interest led’ me to revisit 
it. I found a newlyemade grave near the door 
of the deserted cottage; and my surmises would 
assuredly have indicated its occupant, even with- 
out the assistance of the wooden slab which some 
pious hand had raised at the head of the grave 
and inscribed with the words: ‘‘ Wilson Webber, 
aetat. 73.’ Inquiry confirmed my suspicions, 
that the old man had made but one visit to 
the river subsequent to that upon which I ac- 
companied him; and that he yielded up his life 
upon the very spot which had been the scene alike 
of his hopes and sorrows. 


rrr 
A GORMANDISING KING. 


In my early days at Paris, between 1823 and 
1824, I went more than once on Sundays to see 
the grand concert at the Tuileries, thut is to say, 
to see Louis X VIII., dining alone in royal fash. 
ion. Noone consumed his food with greater 
gusto, not to say voracity, or more frequently 
used his fingers. A favorite plat with him was 
mutton cutlets au naturel, which were nicely 
rounded, containing merely the noyax. I have 
witnessed him demolish eight or ten of these in 


succession, making but a mouthful of each cut- - 


Jet. A large napkin was’tucked closely under 
the old man’s chin, to save his jabot from the pol- 
Jution of grease and gravy.—F'raser’s Magazine. 
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JENNY KISSED ME. 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your lists, put that in. 
Bay 1’m weary, say I’m sad; . 
ay that heaith and wealth have missed me; 
Say [°m growing old, but add— ; 
Jenny kissed me! 
Laies Hont. 
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